The English Church Union

preoccupation -was with the Education question, which is the
subject of a later chapter.

Birkbeck and Riley were Halifax's two most active lieuten-
ants, but the Council of those days contained many other men
of learning and ability. Of these the most intimate with Halifax
were Sir Walter (afterwards Lord) Phillimore and Lord Stan-
more. Sir Walter Phillimore had defended Bishop King. 'Phil-
limore/ Archbishop Benson wrote in his diary, 'is learned and
quick, but delights to believe himself omnidoct and omni-
docent.'4 Whatever may have been the justice of this comment,
Phillimore's learning was of the greatest use in times when the
Union was still encamped on the threshold of the Law Courts.
Lord Stanmore's function was less specialised. A younger son
of the 4th Earl of Aberdeen, he was a colonial governor of dis-
tinction. His views on native rights, which he applied when
ruling Fiji, would be truisms to-day, but were then regarded as
revolutionary. He sat for a short time in the House of Commons
and wrote Lives of his father and of Sidney Herbert, so that he
had connections both with politics and with letters. Raised to
the peerage in 1893, ke spoke frequently on ecclesiastical ques-
tions in the House of Lords. A man of unusual charm, he was a
dose friend of Halifax's, a frequent visitor to Hickleton and,
from 1903 to 1905, wintered at Paraggi, near Santa Margherita,
where Halifax also spent some weeks. They corresponded regu-
larly when apart and were in agreement on almost every public
question that arose.

Less intimate with Halifax, though no less important in the
councils of the Union, were the Rev. T. A. Lacey and the Rev.
E. G. Wood. Lacey, it will be remembered, had been promin-
ent in the affair of the Anglican Orders. He was a faithful mem-
ber of the Council, even if his intellectual independence was
sometimes a little troublesome to the President. On such oc-
casions Halifax would blame the 'Oxford mind/ which some-